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LECTURE ONE 


The Original Theological Idiom and a Successor 



Progress in the application of historical method to the origins 
and continued existence of the Christian community, as well as the 
appearance in the post-John XXIII era of an irenic atmosphere in the 
Christian world, have resulted in new approaches to the old question 
of “Scripture and/or Tradition.” No one would now, in this post post- 
Tridentine age, hold that the Scripture-Traditon discussion can..be 
carried on in the old way. 1 It is no longer possible to appeal to an 
authoritative canon of writings, themselves unaffected by and the final 
judges of shifting and developing tradition in the historically contingent 
Christian Church. In a unique way for those whose appeal has been 
“sola scriptura,” but equally for others whose concepts of authority 
have been rooted in views of reality originating prior to the rise of 
historical method, a crisis has arisen in that Christian enterprise of 
communal self-understanding and apologetic called theology. 2 It may 
very well be that the reason for the present ferment in Christian theol¬ 
ogy is that, finding herself in a radically new cultural situation, the 
Church is in the second century of a crisis in her intellectual history 
paralleled only by that other, five-centuries-long crisis that finally 
resulted in Chalcedon. At any rate, the question of the nature of the 
scriptural canon and of the meanings it has had in an ongoing, histor¬ 
ical community of faith is crucial. 

In such a situation a look at the development of the old Israel’s 
canon of sacred writings and at the meanings it took on in quite differ¬ 
ent cultural settings may be of more than merely antiquarian interest. 
Not only did that canon originate out of more centuries of history than 
did the New Testament canon, but deutero-canonical Jewish literature 
enables us to see how different meanings were attached to that canon 
in the course of a long succession of centuries. Whether or no an 
attempt such as the one to be made here helps us in our present situa¬ 
tion (there is the rule that history does not repeat itself), our present 
awareness of the cultural history behind the Old Testament requires 
that other things than those found in the, for the most part older, 
discussions of the canon of the Old Testament be said. The present 
lectures aim to show how the terms in which a sacred canon was given 
meaning in later Jewish theology were quite different from the terms in 
which the original creators of that canon saw its meaning. In an age in 
which Israel’s empirical, historical existence as a sovereign nation had 
come to an end and in which she had become a “religious” community, 
the significance of the canon came to be stated in a radically different 
way. Specifically, the discussion will have to do with the adoption of 
Wisdom as a normative theological idiom in the Jewish community. 
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I. The Hebrew canon of the Law and the Prophets, what we know 
in our Bibles as the narrative in Genesis through II Kings (omit¬ 
ting Ruth) plus Isaiah through Malachi (omitting Lamentations and 
Daniel), began to come into being in the first place as the aetiology of 
a present age, of the actual situation in which a people found itself 
living. This was true of the, probably originally oral, tradition of the 
premonarchical tribal league, referred to by modern scholars as “G” 
(Grundlage or Grundschrijt)^) That tradition, underlying the literary 
documents incorporated into the Old Testament in its finished form, 
was, in the broad sense in which the word is used by anthropologists, 
a people’s “myth.” It accounted for the fact that a confederation of 
tribes and clans, disparate in origin and character, had found a viable 
existence outside and over against the going culture of the ancient Near 
East with its city-kingdom polity and its cosmic mythology. 4 

The unique thing about this Israelite “myth” was its location of 
the drama by which present human existence was accounted for on the 
stage of human history. For most ancient Israel present, human exis¬ 
tence was not accounted for by reference to a drama that had occurred, 
or was occurring, in some heavenly realm of the gods. Present exist¬ 
ence was accounted for by reference to a drama that had taken place 
on this earth, on the border of Egypt and in the wilderness south and 
east of Palestine proper. In that drama the God Yahweh had acted 
to make a people his own, to give previously hopeless parasites on the 
going culture a status in spite of and in opposition to the culture. The 
protagonists and antagonists of the chief character, Yahweh, in the 
drama accounting for what existence presently was were men: Moses 
and the pharoah of Egypt, Balaam and Balak the Moabite king, Joshua 
and the armies of Canaanite cities, herioc judges and rebellious Israel¬ 
ites. Moreover, the drama continued, was one in which Israel was 
always presently engaged as Yahweh led her against new antagonists, 
as she continued cultically to be called by new “Moseses” to new 
“Sinais” in each generation. 

The unique thing about Israel from the beginning was not that 
she invented history or was the very first to record it, but that history 
was for her the “myth” accounting for things as they were. Other 
peoples had their annals and chronicles and king lists, but, for them, 
the events that really explained things as they were were “mythical” 
in the more popular sense of the word, were located elsewhere than 
the events recorded in annals and chronicles and king lists, were par¬ 
ticipated in exclusively by other than human characters. Not so with 
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/ Israel. The place where her original “canon,” the tradition of the 
/ ancient tribal league, located the drama that explained things was to 
result in an affirmation of human significance not found elsewhere (cf. 
Genesis 1:26 with the creation of man in the Babylonian epic of crea¬ 
tion). It was to result in that proclamation of the dethronement and 
death of the gods that resulted in a more virile monotheism than any 
constructed on the basis of abstract reason (cf. Psalm 82 and Isaiah 
41). It was to result, in effect, in insistence that men occupied the role 
assigned elsewhere to the divine cohorts of the chief deity. That west¬ 
ern culture has become secular is not unconnected with the fact that 
Israel’s “canon” became its sacred book and is not wholly tragic from 
the point of view of that “canon.” 

What we have been describing continued to be true in a new 
way when the Philistine incursion into Palestine had destroyed most 
ancient Israel and the achievements of David had resurrected her in 
l a radically new kind of body. When a Near Eastern temple in the 
j Canaanite city-kingdom of Jerusalem had been made the central shrine 
; of the tribal confederation and when Yahweh had been enthroned in 
place of a pagan predecessor as King of the cosmos, it was no longer 
possible for Israel’s “myth” to ignore the issues dealt with in the cosmic 
mythology of her neighbors. It was a fact that the age of- the old 
“canon,” the tradition of premonarchical Israel, was gone. That age 
had been replaced by a new age in which Israel was certainly still iden¬ 
tifiable but in which she could no longer define herself over against the 
prevailing culture. She had now become part of that culture. Either 
the old “canon” could be retained in its pristine purity, the really irrele¬ 
vant aetiology of a now gone past, or the cosmic mythology of the 
culture could be applied to Israel’s God. The former course pursued 
uncompromisingly could lead only to the reactionary impotence of the 
later northern kingdom to deal with current issues. The latter course 
pursued uncritically could lead to that confusion of Yahweh with the 
Baals so forcefully condemned by prophets such as Hosea and Jeremiah. 

It was between these two courses that the Yahwist steered his 
way in truly providing an aetiology of the monarchical, Davidic present 
that made it clear that it was still the continuing action of Yahweh in 
the drama in which men played a significant role which was the clue 
to the meaning of things. Von Rad has eloquently reconstructed the 
way in which this was accomplished. His interpretation, though admit¬ 
tedly incapable of verification in detail and possibly too radical in its 
separation of the various elements in the premonarchical traditions, is 
to be preferred to those interpretations not taking sufficient account of 
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the originality of the Yahwist’s accomplishment. 3 For present pur¬ 
poses, the point is that the firsLstratum o f I s rael’s sacred written canon, 
the Yahwistepic, Js in-Tact. the. ae tiology of a given present. As did 
the tradition of the old tribal league, it accounted for things as they 
were in an actual historical era by making the history leading to that era 
itself the “myth” that ultimately explained things. The story on God, 
to use an idiomatic phrase, was the story on how things had reached 
the point they had. The “canon” was an open-ended narrative in 
which present generations were continuing participants as order held 
chaos in check through the Davidic hegemony emanating from Jerus¬ 
alem. Ancient divine promise was continually being fulfilled. This was 
“canon” in the sense in which Vergil’s Aeneid was the aetiology of Aug¬ 
ustan Rome, not in the sense in which the Bible was an authoritative 
source of proof texts for ancient fathers or is for modem Protestants. 

The same thing remained true through the period of disintegra¬ 
tion and collapse that began with the death of Solomon and continued 
through the separation of the northern kingdom from Jerusalem and 
the eventual swallowing up of all Israel in the imperial expansion of 
Assyrian and Babylonian kings. In the northern kingdom a paradox¬ 
ically nonmonarchical aetiology of the situation after the revolution of 
Elijah and Elisha was provided by the Elohist. The Yahwist had seen 
Israel’s history as a pattern of promise and fulfillment reaching its 
climax in the establishment of David as king in Jerusalem and in the 
building of the temple. The Elohist, on the other hand, saw Israel’s 
history as a movement begun in Yahweh’s word to Abraham, norma- 
tively defined in the covenant words of Yahweh to Moses, and climaxed 
in the word of Yahweh to Elijah that had brought Israel back to loyalty 
to Yahweh under the dynasty of Jehu after long centuries of monarch¬ 
ical apostasy and compromise. Reactionary though it was in a very 
real sense, the Elohist “canon” was still the aetiology of what the north¬ 
ern reformers took their actual historical situation to be as a result of 
the prophetic revolution.® 

And the same thing was true in a new way when, the Assyrians 
having destroyed the northern kingdom and then disappeared after a 
century’s domination of Palestine, that strange amalgam of Elohist and 
Yahwist theology, the deuteronomic movement, saw Israel’s history as 
reaching its climax most significantly in the reform of Josiah and Deu¬ 
teronomy’s version of the covenant on which the reform was based. 
The Deuteronomists were responsible for a large step in the develoment 
of a concept of canon in the sense of a sacred book with their emphasis 
on “the book of the law of Moses.” They produced that important 
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earlier edition of the Law and the Prophets known in the shorthand of 
Old Testament studies as JED. This included the redacted Yahwist and 
Elohist materials in the present Genesis through Numbers, the deuter- 
onomists’ own compilation of the ancient covenant law in the book of 
Deuteronomy, and the substance of the present narrative from Joshua 
down through Judges, Samuel, and Kings to the time of Josiah, possibly 
ending at what we know as II Kings 23:25. 7 The point for our present 
purposes is that all this provided an aetiology for the short lived Josianic 
period of only a little more than a decade, and was, as its predecessors 
had been, the theological interpretation of a present to which a past 
had led. The “canon” continued to locate the drama in which things 
found their meaning in the history in which men were the protagonists 
and antagonists of Yahweh and in which Yahweh carried on his sov¬ 
ereign activity. It was affirmative of a present age as the significant 
locus of divine revelation and action. 

The theologies of the Yahwist, the Elohist, and the Deuterono- 
mists were in many ways very different from one another. Even to 
summarize them under the three heads we have is to simplify outra¬ 
geously. Nevertheless, they had it in common that they were proclama¬ 
tions of the significance of particular “presents” as the place of God’s 
encounter with man. Yahwist, Elohist, and Deuteronomic History 
contained, in the term now so widely employed, heilsgeschichtliche 
theologies. They claimed the present as part of the sacred, canonical 
history of God’s people. They were able to do this because they could 
interpret the totality of Israel’s empirical history as the drama in 
which life found its ultimate meaning. To put it anachronistically but 
not entirely inaccurately, to be a theologian one had, for them, to be 
an interpretative historian: the national epic was the Summa Theologia. 

Moreover, the remarkable thing is that this approach persisted 
even when the history of the nation was finally being irreparably shat¬ 
tered in the Babylonian destruction of Jerusalem and in the removal 
of any kind of political independence or identity. For the primary thing 
to be said about the succession of prophets from Amos through II 
Isaiah is that they interpreted the very collapse of Israel’s world—from 
the first westward advance of Assyria to the conquest of the Semitic 
world as a whole by Cyrus and Persia—precisely as the most recent 
action of the God who had brought Israel up out of Egypt. These 
prophets were primarily neither social reformers nor preachers of cove¬ 
nant theology in an ancient form. They were primarily proclaimers 
that inescapable present destruction was, somehow, a part of Yahweh’s 
continuing purpose for Israel and his world. 8 
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It is against this prophetic background that the final compilation 
of the Law and the Prophets—the narrative of Genesis through Kings 
(minus Ruth) and the four great prophetic collections (Isaiah, Jere¬ 
miah, Ezekiel, the Book of the Twelve)—must be understood. In one • 
sense history had, in the events climaxed by the fall of Jerusalem, given 
the lie to the basic assumption underlying the compilation of Israel’s 
“canon” from the oral tradition of the tribal league through the deuter- 
onomic corpus of the Josianic reform. found herself 

without a real, empirical history of her own. She was, to use Ezekiel’s 
figure, a dismembered corpse, bones scattered about, no longer a living 
body. She found herself, whether in Babylon or Palestine or elsewhere, 
in a void. She was, to use the word not only geographically descriptive 
of the situation in which some of her sons languished but also central 
to the piety of Judaism, in exile. She was a waiting people with no 
status in history of which any newly formulated canon could be the 
aetiology. It was all summed up in a pathetic lament: 

Beside Babylon’s streams, 

That’s where we dwell—yes, and weep 
As Zion occupies our thoughts. 

On the poplar trees there 
Have we hung our lyres. 

In such a situation have our captors 
Demanded of us a song, 

And our oppressors expressions of joy: 

“Sing one of the songs of Zion for us.” 

How can we sing Yahweh’s praise 
On foreign soil? (Psalm 137:1-4) 

If, however, the prophets had been correct, then the void, the 
exile, the songless limbo consequent upon the fall of Jerusalem could 
not be the end of everything. To put it in terms used by Jeremiah, or 
by a disciple who saw the implication of Jeremiah’s interpretation of 
the national collapse, the day might be gone when Yahweh could be 
sworn by as the Living God because of the empirical existence of a 
people he had brought up out of Egypt, but the day was coming in 
which he could again be sworn by because of his creation of some new 
historical reality beyond imagination (Jeremiah 23:7-8). There were, 
therefore, those who once again undated Israel’s “canon” so that it 
became the hopeful aetiology of the tragic situation in which Israel 
found herself after 587 B.C. This final working over of the “canon” 
of the Law and the Prophets involved three things. It would be more 
accurate to say that it involved three complex steps, for in the few fol- 
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lowing paragraphs a complicated history involving at least two centuries 
is shamefully glossed over. But our interest here is in the meaning of 
the canon, and the end result is what concerns us. 9 

First, the narrative of the deuteronomic canon (by which is 
meant JED, not the unsatisfactory Noth/Engnell hypothesis of a “deu¬ 
teronomic work of history”) 10 was updated so as to include in it the 
course of events from Josiah to the destruction of Jerusalem. This 
undoubtedly necessitated alterations in the former form of the canon 
so as to apply the prophecy /fulfillment theme already characteristic of 
the deuteronomic writers to what finally happened. The conclusion of 
the legends concerning Isaiah in II Kings 20:12-19 (significantly a 
separate chapter in Isaiah 39) is probably a sample of this kind of 
alteration. In it is asserted that Isaiah predicted the Babylonian destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem a century before it occured. What is really signifi¬ 
cant about this updating of the deuteronomic canon is the note on 
which it ends in II Kings 25:27-30: 

It came to pass in the thirty-seventh year of the exile of Jehoiachin, 
king of Judah, on the twenty-seventh day of the twelfth month, 
that Evil-merodach, king of Babylon (it was the year in which he 
became king) freed Jehoiachin from prison. Moreover, he spoke 
mildly to Jehoiachin, and placed his throne higher than the throne 
of any of the kings with him in Babylon. So Jehoiachin removed 
his prisoner’s garments, and his food was provided by the king for 
life. The king provided a regular daily allowance for him for life. 

Thus the aetiology of an Israel living in exile, in a void between ages 
as it were, ends with a successor to David in the wings. The Jewish 
hearers and readers of this conclusion to the narrative portion of the 
canon could not be unmindful of what it implied. 

Second, that stratum of the Law and the Prophets called the 
Priestly Code was combined with JED. Whether it once existed inde¬ 
pendently, when and why it was included, whether it represents the 
programme of restoration of a group that had to come to terms with 
the extant canon, are all important and interesting questions. The way 
in which they are answered does not, however, affect the nature of 
the total complex, Genesis through II Kings, of which it is now a part. 
In its final form that complex is the aetiology of a now defunct Israel, 
an “exiled” community of those who can only remember and hope. 
It is Israel’s insistence to herself that Yahweh had involved himself 
in all the realities of empirical history, that the fall of Jerusalem and 
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the nation cannot, therefore, possibly spell the end of Yahweh’s histor¬ 
ical activity. 

Third, the four prophetic collections, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
and the Book of Twelve, were appended as “the latter prophets” to 
what came to be known as the Law and the “former prophets.” The 
reason for this is clear. It was the prophets who had insisted—and 
whose disciples continued to insist—that Israel’s fall did not involve 
the end of Yahweh’s sovereign activity in human history. It was that 
succession of prophets beginning with Amos that had by word and wit¬ 
ness (in some cases by martyrdom) redeemed a tragic situation from 
meaninglessness. The literary collections resulting from their activity 
and the activity of their disciples were fitting expansions of what was 
dealt with in the concluding chapter of the “former prophets,” II 
Kings 25. They interpreted more fully the disaster to which the nar¬ 
rative of Genesis through II Kings moves as inexorably as Nebuchadrez¬ 
zar’s armies closed in on Jerusalem. Moreover, they express in mani¬ 
fold ways the hope implicit in that picture of the properly fed and 
clothed scion of David waiting in the wings of history as the “former 
prophets” concludes. 

Nevertheless, the great canon of the Law and the Prophets could 
not long remain a satisfactory scripture. Aetiological though it was, 
it was the aetiology of an end which, as time continued, receded fur¬ 
ther and further into the past. It provided the explanation of, and 
implied hope for, a meaning/m present. It was not the aetiology of 
a meaning ful present. It must have been read with increasing nostalgia 
as hope that arose with Cyrus, with Zerubbabel, with Haggai and 
Zechariah, with Nehemiah and Ezra, was shattered. The Chronicler’s 
attempt at claiming for Nehemiah’s and Ezra’s accomplishments the 
status of a present once again itself coterminous with God’s activity 
was unrealistically ecclesiastical. It was inconceivable that the Chron¬ 
icler’s work should be combined with the Law and the Prophets as E 
had been combined with J, and D with the two of them, and so on 
down through that enterprise of which Genesis through II Kings is 
the final product. The center of the historical power structure in the 
middle of the fifth century B.C. was clearly elsewhere than in the 
priestly scribe banning mixed marriages or the devoted layman crying, 
“Remember me, O my God, for good.” That structure could not be 
easily connected with Yahweh in the Persian era. 

The post-587 Jew, it became more and more apparent as time 
passed, was essentially an individual adrift in the cosmos. The histor- 
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ically, empirically indentifiable community in whch he had found his 
pre-587 meaning in relation to the sovereign God existed only mnemon- 
ically, spiritually, in exile. Yahweh, and Israel in relation to him, 
were no longer the key to the meaning of a present history. Yahweh 
had been the key to a history culminating in the imperial expansion 
by which Israel was finally crushed. Prophetic promise implied or 
stated that he would be the key to a new era of history. But was 
Yahweh the key to the meaning of a present in which his devotees were 
essentially individuals existing in relation to various national and polit¬ 
ical histories? To put the question another way, to what should his 
devotees turn for guidance for living in such a present? A heilsge- 
schichtliche theology loses its relevance as the Heilsgeschichte in which 
it is rooted recedes further and further into the past. 


II. It was in such a situation that the teachings of the wise men 
came to be accorded a status not previously enjoyed by them in Israel. 
The origins of the wisdom literature antedate, of course, not only the 
exilic and post-exilic periods in which the wisdom books of the Old 
Testament were completed in their present form, but also the origins 
of Israel itself. Wise men and wisdom writings had been part of 
ancient Near Eastern culture, recovered writings now show, since well 
before 2,000 B.C. Collections of Egyptian “instructions” going back 
to the fifth dynasty and of proverbs originating in the very ancient 
Sumerian culture of Mesopotamia have come to light, as have various 
didactic tales, fables, and treatises from all eras and areas of the 
ancient Near East. 11 

Whatever this wisdom literature may have assumed about a stable 
order in the cosmos by which the guidance of wise maxims was justi¬ 
fied, it was not characterized by speculative concern with the ultimate 
order of things, at least in its most ancient exemplars. 12 Wisdom _litera T 
ture was neither theological nor philosophical in its original and primary 
interest. It was concerned with shrewd observation of the realities and 
possibilities and limits of life as they affected human decision and 
behavior. Its aim was to provide practical instruction in the art of liv¬ 
ing in the light of those observations. It could be scathingly skeptical 
about speculative or dogmatic attempts to go beyond such practical 
observation and instruction. If the gods, or God, were taken into 
account, it was because they were there to be reckoned with in the 
world of the wise men. Among Israel’s wise men, the fear of Yahweh 
was the beginning of wisdom not necessarily because of theological 
conviction or devoted commitment, but because of shrewd realization 
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that it was foolish to pretend that human existence did not have its 
limits. That the fear of Yahweh was the beginning of wisdom was 
asserted by the wise men out of a prudential realism, sometimes out 
of a resigned cynicism. The focus-of wisdom was on human existence 
and its possibilities, not on God and his action and demands. It was 
on man as individual plotting his course in a life the ultmate meaning 
of which could not be empirically discerned, not on man in community 
caught up into a history by which meaning was imparted to his life 
and to the cosmos in which his life was lived. 13 Thus, whatever role 
wisdom may have played in Israelite culture, it was not a formative 
factor in the theological enterprise lying behind the writing and com¬ 
pilation of the Law and the Prophets. 

To say this, however, is not to minimize the role that wisdom 
did play in Israelite culture from the beginning, particularly from the 
time of the establishment by Solomon of a typical ancient Near Eastern 
court. The folk art of formulating proverbial sayings in which the 
realities and ridiculousness of life could be seen for what they really 
were must have gone on in the villages and towns of Palestine. 14 “So it 
became a proverb: Is even a Saul among the prophets?” This little 
aside in I Samuel 10:12 gives us a glimpse into how the unexpected, 
even the absurd, in successive human situations could be depicted for 
what it was by economic, aphoristic allusion to a well known story. 
The people had produced a proverb in which certain kinds of actions 
could be nailed down for what they were. Furthermore, the court at 
Jerusalem must have had its more official wise men, its scribes, who 
collected the tales and the sayings in which wisdom was put into verbal 
form. Those collections must have been used, as was the case else¬ 
where, as the wise men instructed the offspring of the royal and noble 
families, as well as their own potential successors, in that practical 
shrewdness necessary in the conduct of human affairs. The collections 
underlying chapters 10 through 31 of the present book of Proverbs 
must have originated in activity such as this, and the writer of Ecclesi¬ 
astes is only applying its techniques to what he sees as an overly self- 
confident, post-exilic point of view. 

Moreover, the writing and formulation of material in the canon 
of the Law and the Prophets was not inconsiderably affected by the 
presence of wisdom in the cultural milieu of Israel. To a large extent 
the reason for this must have been that the wise men were the scribes 
responsible for putting the traditions down in written form. For one 
thing, the narrative literature, both early and late, contains stories 
obviously closely connected with the kind of tale calculated to show 
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how wise human beings could benefit by the application of wisdom to 
real situations in which they found themselves. The Joseph stories in 
Genesis are the most striking example of ths kind of thing, but we can 
also point to elements present in the account of Moses’ birth as well 
as in the book of Esther. 15 In addition, the terminology and motifs of 
wisdom were utilized in certain central theological formulations in the 
canon of the Law and the Prophets. Robert C. Dentan has shown how 
this is true of the credal description of the cHafacteristics of Yahweh in 
what is probably, surprizingly enough, an Elohist context in Exodus 
34:6-7, and Jean Malfroy has pointed to the way in which the vocabu¬ 
lary and thought of wisdom are very much present in the book of Deuer- 
onomy. 10 Finally, in spite of the fact that the interests of the wise men 
and of popular wisdom were originally and primarily non-speculative as 
well as of the fact that we have no concrete evidence for it, it remains 
within the ream of possibility that there could have been theological 
speculation about the nature and function of wisdom in Israel at an 
early date. 17 

When all this has been given due weight, however, the fact 
remains that the fundamental theological motif by which the Law and 
the Prophets as a canon is informed is not affected by the basic assump¬ 
tions of wisdom. The way in which that canon tells certain stories and 
formulates certain things is clearly affected profoundly by the pervasive 
influence of wisdom in the culture from which it came. But the pre- 
587 theology of the people of Yahweh was built on quite different 
foundations than those provided by wisdom. Walther Zimmerli has 
put it this way: 

(Wisdom’s way of framing the central question) is incapable 
of going beyond its anthropological point of departure. It focuses 
on individual, unhistorical man, inquires after his fortune. It is, 
in a word, to be described as anthropocentric . . . 

Old Testament man characterizes himself, when he raises the 
anthropological question, as a member of the covenant people of 
Israel brought together by Yahweh, and the question, therefore, 
takes quite a different form: How must I frame my life as a mem¬ 
ber of this covenant people, as one part of this givenness transcend¬ 
ing me as an individual, this situation which places me under obli¬ 
gation, apart from which I do not exist? . . . 

Wisdom’s framing of the question leaves this delimitation 
entirely out of account, (or) accounts for it only incidentally. 
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It is only one factor connected with the answer to the question, 
the question itself being formulated (on quite different grounds.) 18 

Nevertheless, it was precisely on quite different grounds that men 
in Israel had to formulate the question when the concrete historical 
circumstances in which they had defined themselves as the covenant 
people of Yahweh had been swept away by all that finds its focus in 
the fall of Jerusalem. Beginning at that point they had grounds for 
realizing that they were in a situation in which the basic assumptions 
of the old covenant theology did not hold. Our separation of the sacred 
from the secular, of the church from the state, can prevent us from 
appreciating the extent to which the fall of Jerusalem was traumatic 
for precisely what we would call Israel’s faith. For the Israel that had 
produced the canon we have been describing, theology consisted funda¬ 
mentally in reciting how, under Yahweh, the socio-political context 
that was Israel had come into being and continued to be the focus of 
Yahweh’s activity in his world. The Israelite took his bearings theo¬ 
logically from the socio-political reality that was the subject of that 
recital. After 587, however, that reality was no longer in existence. 
It was a thing of the past, and, as we have said earlier, the Israelite 
found himself an individual—even if in the midst of other such Israelite 
individuals—existing in relation to non-Israelite socio-political contexts. 
Was his life at all related to Yahweh in this present void? If so, how? 

The question to which wisdom addressed itself was still relevant 
to individual, unhistorical Israelites, to use Zimmerli’s words, after 587. 
The fact that the biblical wisdom writings in their present form date 
from the exilic and post-exilic era would seem to indicate that Israelites 
came to realize that. It would seem to indicate that the teachings of 
wisdom, in the biblical examples of which there is really no reference 
at all to Israel’s “sacred history,” came to be widely valued and used 
as guides to living in a situation in which men had to continue to 
inquire after their welfare. 

It is not surprising that, when wisdom teaching assumed this 
kind of importance, the question of its ultimate authentication and of 
its relation, if any, to Israel’s God Yahweh should be raised. Two 
(important passages in the Old Testament give evidence of how wisdom 
came not just to be taken for granted in the older way, but praised and 
even personified as that through which Yahweh deals with men. 19 

Though artificially intruded into its present context, Job 28 is 
a superb meditation on the mysterious elusiveness of wisdom. The 
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opening verses are a lovely description of how the skill of men unlocks 
the secrets of the earth, penetrating its depths and uncovering its riches 
(Job 28:1-11). They serve as a prelude to the central question to 
be raised: 

But (as for) wisdom, where is it to be found? 

And where is understanding located? 

Man is not acquainted with the way to it, 

And it is not found in the land of the living (Job 28:12-13) 

Wisdom, the poet asserts, is that which makes possible the achieve¬ 
ments of man described in its opening verses. With the realism that 
can lead to the kind of skepticism expressed in Ecclesiastes, however, 
the poem insists that all of wisdom is not known to man. The question 
is that of the ultimate source of wisdom, and the answer is symbolic 
of a new theological age in Israel: 

God understands the way to it (wisdom), 

Is acquainted with where it is located. 

Yes, he is the one who can look out on the very ends 

of the earth, 

Can see everything under the heavens, 

So that he determined the force of the wind, 

And meted out the waters by measure. 

When he carved out channels for the rain, 

And a way for water to fall from thunderclouds, 

Even then he did see it, and make it a part of things, 
Establish it, and make it accountable to himself. 

(Job 28:23-27) 

In this poem someone in Israel is thinking theologically in a 
conscious way in the post-587 era. Wisdom, taken for granted as a 
part of culture in the preceding era, has now become the source of a 
primary theological idiom. The claim is being made that wisdom, 
that which gives meaning to life if only discerned by man in a seg¬ 
mented way as it illuminates particular moments and situations, is in 
its totality not only known to God but his creation and agent. Wisdom, 
and not the course of events described in the Law and the Prophets, 
is being acclaimed as the medium of God’s relating of himself to his 
world and to man. What it means that he is God is being stated in 
terms that make sense to Israel in the historical void after 587, but 
that set of terms is quite different from the one assumed in the canon 
of the Law and the Prophets. 
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Wisdom as the medium through which God makes contact with 
man and by which God orders the world comes very near to being per¬ 
sonified in Job 28. The feminine “it” recurrent in the poem, though 
its content is ambiguous, could as well be “she.” That the importance 
of wisdom did definitely result in its personification is, however, clear 
in Proverbs 8 and 9, the climax of the opening chapters of that book 
which probably represent the final compilers’ preface to the various 
collections of wisdom instructions in chapters 10 through 31. 20 In 
Proverbs 8 and 9 wisdom herself speaks in terms making clear her 
importance in Yahweh’s relation to his creation and to the men who 
dwell in it: 

Yahweh created me as the first step in his plan, 

Before any of his primeval deeds was done. 

At the very beginning of time it was I who was established, 
At the first, before ever there was an earth. 

When there was no primeval ocean was I bom, 

When there were no springs flowing with water. 

Before the mountains had been put in place, 

Before there were hills was I bom. 

Even before he made the earth and its wide spaces, 

Or any of the soil covering the continents, 

When he put the skies in place, I was there, 

When he set bounds around the primeval ocean, 

When he molded the clouds in the sky, 

When he put pressure behind the fountains of the 

primeval ocean, 

When he laid out a channel for the sea 
So that the water would not spread farther than was his wont, 
When he surveyed the foundations of the earth, 

Then was I alongside him as a little child, 

Then was I his delight every day, 

Playing before him every moment, 

Playing in his habitable world, 

And my delight came to be in mortal men. 

(Proverbs 8:22-31) 

Here all things are accounted for in terms of wisdom. She is 
antecedent to any of the forces of the cosmos. She is Yahweh’s first¬ 
born in whom he takes great delight, and she takes like delight in the 
sons of men. 21 Thus has what was once simply the basis of practical 
understanding and education come to be of central theological signifi¬ 
cance, accounted for mythologically as a person. Thus has wisdom 
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come to provide the idiom through which Yahweh’s rule over and 
relation to things could be acclaimed as present reality in an age and 
a situation quite different from those that had produced the canon of 
the Law and the Prophets. A very definitely unheilsgeschichtliche 
idiom had been employed to relate Yahweh to an age in which there 
was no Heilsgeschichte. 

It was of great significance indeed for both the nature of later 
Judaism and the way in which Israel’s scriptures came to be used by 
Jew and Christian alike that the idiom provided for theology by wis¬ 
dom was not rooted in historical event or in concrete, socio-political 
reality. It offered a view of life and the issues involved in life in which 
attention was focused on the individual and his action and decision, and 
on the connection between them and God. In it, to use admittedly 
anachronistic terms, the counterpart of a doctrine of God was a doc¬ 
trine of man rather than a doctrine of the significance of the human 
enterprise. What it offered was knowledge leading to the good life, 
inside information on the principles by which life worked, rather than 
confidence that the human enterprise was significant, rather than hope 
for the outcome of the historical venture of which man was a part. It 
is of the different meaning given to the canon of Law and the Prophets 
when that canon was read in the context of wisdom theology that we 
shall speak in the next lecture. 
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LECTURE TWO 


The Marriage of the Original and the Successor 



T HE JUDAISM in which the idiom of wisdom theology came to 
be a means of relating Yahweh’s sovereignty to a situation in which 
ongoing history was no longer the medium of his contact with men 
faced a problem. The solution to the problem may have developed 
so gradually that there was never full consciousness of the problem. 
The problem was, nevertheless, there, and in hindsight we can see it 
very clearly. Indeed, it is not without its relevance to certain situations 
in which the Christian community has found itself in the course of 
history. The problem was this: What does a canon such as that of 
the Law and the Prophets, recitative of a concrete and specific history 
as the medium of God’s contact with men, mean when the essentially 
timeless, all-pervasive presence of wisdom in the cosmos has become 
the medium of God’s contact with men? There is a very real sense 
in which Israel could have concluded that the Law and the Prophets 
were as essentially unrelated to what we have seen stated in Proverbs 
8 and 9 as Marcion and Harnack and Bultmann have taken the Old 
Testament to be unrelated to the Gospel. It is more than an academic 
matter, the uncovering of this problem. For, had Israel come to that 
conclusion, there could have been no Christianity of the kind that was 
to arise within Israel. So we pursue the question: What was the mean¬ 
ing of the Law and the Prophets in a community whose theological 
idiom was based on wisdom? 

I. We may begin by noting that the wisdom literature of the Old 
Testament, as well as that of the ancient Near East as a whole, involves 
two basic genre, or a basic genre containing two elements. We may 
designate the first of these as instructions in which wisdom with regard 
to life finds expression. The second may be designated as tales, 
accounts of the behavior of wise men in whose conduct wisdom finds 
living embodiment. We could characterize the first as “words of the 
wise,” and the second as “actions of the wise.” The first is expressive 
of what wisdom is, the second is illustrative of how wisdom works itself 
out when allowed to do so in human affairs. 

Extra-biblical and biblical wisdom literatures are replete with 
examples of sets of instructions. The Egyptian “Instructions of Ptah- 
hotep” are to be dated at about 2,500 B.C., and similar documents 
from Egypt in classical form continue down possibly as late as to 500 
B.C. in the “Instructions of Amen-em-opet.” 22 These Egyptian “instruc¬ 
tions” all emphasize as their ideal conformity of the life of man to 
ma’at, that order just there in life by which what is right and just and 
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good and true is undergirded. 23 They are, almost without exception, 
cast in the form of advice from a father to a son, those terms being 
undoubtedly loosely employed in the same way that Elisha can refer 
to his prophetic master, Elijah, as his father, or Isaiah refer to his 
prophetic disciples as his sons. These instructions undoubtedly orig¬ 
inated in the court, and are calculated to inculcate that practical wisdom 
requisite to success in private and public life and desirable in potential 
rulers and officials. Though a few scraps of collections of proverbs 
have come to us from the Mesopotamian area, 24 the collections now 
gathered into the biblical book of Proverbs have their closest affiniti es 
with the sets of instruction from Egypt. Indeed, it is certain that there 
is some kind of direct connection between the Egyptian “Instructions 
of Amen-em-opet” and the collection of material in Proverbs 22:17- 
24:22 in the Bible. 25 Extra-biblical or biblical, the importance of 
these sets of instructions is that they represent the interest of those who 
cultivated sagacity in preserving those longer or shorter verbal distilla¬ 
tions of wisdom by which successive generations might benefit. In 
statements in which the realities of life were pictured for what they 
were and in exhortations to wise action in which the realities of life 
were taken into account, these sets of instructions directed the steps 
of the aspiring young man onto the path of wisdom. 

The literature of the ancient Near East also provides abundant 
examples of tales in which wisdom is discerned in the way wise men 
deport themselves rather than in what they say. The Egyptian tales 
of “The Two Brothers” and “The Eloquent Peasant,” the former of 
which is reminiscent in its basic motif of Joseph’s encounter with Poti- 
phar’s wife, make it clear that the kind of non-moralistic sagacity that 
is always the ideal of the wise ultimately shows foolishness and false¬ 
hood up for what they are. 20 Von Rad’s charming treatment of the 
Joseph stories in his commentary on Genesis demonstrates how the 
motive behind those accounts is the inculcation of wisdom in human 
behavior and how they are beautiful examples of the genre of which 
we are now speaking. 27 Unlike stories of heroes told to explain the 
origins of people or places, such narratives are not folk-lore or aetiol¬ 
ogies. They serve a didactic purpose. Their heroes are, as it were, 
living lessons in wisdom, and the importance of the stories lies in that. 

It is interesting to note, once we have seen the instructions and 
the tale as the two basic elements in the wisdom literature, that we 
are not without examples of instances in which the two are connected 
with one another either explicitly or by implication. It is as if, in a 
fully developed wisdom literature, the one is the necessary compliment 
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of the other. We may begin with the fact that Egyptian “instructions” 
are almost invariably labelled as having originated with a particular 
someone whose reputation for wisdom must have been the certification 
of the validity of his teaching. This is mirrored in the biblical wisdom 
literature in which none of the collections of instructions is anonymous. 
They are all attributed to someone whose wisdom is impeccably attested 
by tradition: principally Solomon, of course, but within the book of 
Proverbs also to Agur the son of Jakeh and Lemuel the king. 28 It is 
as if a set of instructions had to be preceded by reference to the wise 
teacher the tale of whose life would be the guarantee of the value of 
the instruction being given. 

Furthermore, the tales of wise men usually refer to the instruc¬ 
tion of one kind or another given by them, and may even conclude 
with some kind of reference to their teaching. The Joseph stories reach 
their denouement in Genesis 50 as the moral of all that has been 
recounted is briefly set forth by the wise hero for the benefit of his 
brothers (Genesis 50:19-21). Solomon provides another biblical exam¬ 
ple of the same thing. The material about his greatness following the 
tale of how his sagacity was manifest in the incident of the two harlots 
in dispute about who was the mother of the child ends with the state¬ 
ment, “He also uttered three thousand proverbs; and his songs were a 
thousand and five . . . And men came from all peoples to hear the 
wisdom of Solomon” (I Kings 4: 32,34). Thus, evidence of the inter¬ 
relation between the two basic elements of the wisdom literature is 
also available when we examine wisdom tales. 

It is not, therefore, surprizing to find that a fully developed form 
exists in which one writing contains first an account of how a man 
conducted himself wisely so as to thwart the antagonism and chance 
that threatened to undo him, and second his own wise teaching. Nor 
is it surprizing to find, if it be true that this double genre is the basic 
thing in the wisdom literature, that the best extant representative of 
it enjoyed a popularity resulting in wide circulation. The “Tale of 
Ahiqar” or “Words of Ahiqar” exists in copies as old as the Elephan¬ 
tine Papyri from the fifth century B.C., and has gained wide circula¬ 
tion through its inclusion in the Arabian Thousand and One Nights. 
Charming as it is, we do not here have space to recount the adventures 
of Ahiqar or to set down the teaching by which the tale is followed in 
the words of Ahiqar. The point, for our purposes, is that the teaching 
of a wise man is authenticated by the story of how his life, in the face 
of opposition and adversity, exemplified wisdom. The same double 
genre seems to be present in the apocryphal book of Tobit, itself not 
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without some kind of dependence upon the Ahiqar tradition. In Tobit 
the teaching comes in the midst of the writing rather than at its end, 
but the two elements in the genre are undoubtedly there. Indeed, 
Ecclesiasticus, beginning as it does with a preface presenting the cre¬ 
dentials of the teacher whose instruction it contains, could be cited as 
evidence that a Jewish wisdom writing emanating from a teacher not 
as universally known as Solomon required the “tale element” in the 
genre to justify the instruction it contained. 

The conclusion to be drawn from what has so far been said is 
that the wisdom literature consisted of tales of wise men as well as the 
teachings of wise men. Indeed, it seems to be the case that the validity 
of wisdom teaching involved certification of the qualifications of the 
teacher by whom it was given, either by the setting down of a well- 
known wise man’s name at its beginning, or by prefacing it with a 
narrative indicating that those qualifications were manifest in the life 
of the teacher in question. 

II. It is this r ole of the tale, of narrative, in the wisdom literature 
which assumed importance in the meaning the canon of the Law and 
the Prophets came to have in the later Jewish community that took 
up wisdom as the basis of its theology. A community which not only 
possessed that canon, but venerated it in the way in which commun¬ 
ities always venerate many ancient things not always understood on 
their own terms, naturally began to read that canon in the same way 
that the tales of her wisdom heritage, now a theologically important 
thing, were read. The patriarchs and judges and kings and prophets 
were not now seen, as they had been in the Yahwist and his succes¬ 
sors, as participants in an unfolding historical drama which itself was 
the main thing. That they were remembered with the honor they 
were in Israel, the community holding the wisdom theology quite 
naturally and possibly unconsciously concluded, must be because they 
were the practicers of wisdom par excellence. 

Thus it is that Ecclesiasticus ends, in chapters 44 through 50, 
with a free summary on the canonical history, in the form of a catalogue 
of the heroes of that history, brought up to the time of Jesus ben Sira. 
This is the famous passage beginning, 

Let us now praise famous men, 
and our fathers in their generations. 

Great glory did the Lord apportion to them, 
his majesty from the beginning. (Ecclus. 44:1-2) 
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The verses that follow make it clear, however, to anyone familiar with 
the wisdom literature and its ideals that ben Sira’s reasons for deeming 
Israel’s heroes worthy of acclamation are rooted in a quite different 
point of view from that lying behind the origin and growth of the 
canon of the Law and the Prophets: 

There were those who ruled in their kingdoms, 
and there were men famous for their power, 

Counsellors of understanding, 
proclaimers of prophecies; 

Leaders of nations in their deliberations 
and in understanding what must be learned; 

Wise in their words of instruction; 
composers of musical tunes 
and writers of verses. (Ecclus. 44:3-5) 

Finally, the acclamatory preface to the catalogue of heroes itself con¬ 
cludes with these lines: 

Their wisdom will peoples declare, 

Yes, the congregation proclaims their praise. 

(Ecclus. 44:15) 

In what follows upon this, Enoch and Noah and the patriarchs 
and all the rest are praised, really, for the same reasons that the 
Eloquent Peasant and Wen Amon and Ahiqar are praised in wisdom 
tales. We are in quite a different atmosphere from that in which 
Yahwist and Elohist and the Deuteronomists had set down the narra¬ 
tive of the Law and the Prophets. The canonical history has come 
to have quite a different meaning. 

The Wisdom of Solomon concludes with a similar section allud¬ 
ing to the canonical history of Israel. Here, and this involves a signifi¬ 
cant fact we do not have the space to deal with, the catalogue confines 
itself to the Law alone, to the Pentateuch. In the Wisdom of Solomon, 
however, we come much closer to an explicit connection between the 
heroes and events of the canonical history and that theology of personi¬ 
fied wisdom which we observed in Proverbs 8 and 9. Chapters 10 
through 19 of the Wisdom of Solomon speak of the way in which 
personified wisdom was present with the ancient heroes of the faith. 
Of Adam it is said: 

Wisdom guarded the first-formed father of the world when he 

alone had been created, 

and rescued him from his transgression. (Wisdom 10:1) 
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In the fourteen-verse-long, concise summary of the content of 
the narrative of Genesis that follows, the same kind of thing is said of 
Cain, Noah, and the patriarchs. Then, with significance for what 
will be said below about the relation between wisdom and the torah 
of Moses, the last seven verses of the tenth chapter of Wisdom and all 
of chapters 11 through 19 are devoted to what happened to Israel, in 
contrast to the pagan Egyptians, in the age of Moses. Beginning with 
the statement, 

She prospered their works 
by the hand of a holy prophet (Wisdom 11:1), 

the recital continues through such an important statement as this in 
which the difference beween Israel and Egypt is put on quite a different 
basis from that found in the canonical books themselves: 

Those men (the Egyptians) deserved to be deprived of light 
and imprisoned in darkness— 

Those who had kept thy sons imprisoned, 
through whom the imperishable light of the law was to be 

given to the world. 

(Wisdom 18:4). 

The promise to Abraham that all the nations of the earth should 
find blessing in Israel is implicit, certainly, in what is being said here. 
But blessing is not to be found in a moving, living history characterized 
by that rhythm of promise and fulfillment so basic to the Yahwist. 
The blessing to come to the world comes through “the light of the law,” 
through something much more akin to the knowledge imparted by 
Dame Wisdom than to the kind of thing about which the historically 
oriented canon of the Law and the Prophets had spoken in its own 
time. 30 Wisdom’s assessment of what was happening when Israel was 
delivered from Egypt is quite different from the heilsgeschichtliche 
assessment of Yahwist, Elohist, and Deuteronomists: 

For while gentle silence enveloped all things, 
i and night in its swift course was now half gone, 

thy all powerful word (logos) leaped from heaven, from the 

royal throne, 

into the midst of the land that was doomed, 
a stem warrior carrying the sharp sword of thine authentic 

command, 
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and stood and filled all things with death, 
and touched heaven while standing on the earth. 

(Wisdom 18:14-15) 

Moreover, quite significantly, the result of the presence of this “word” 
was not that historical eventfulness of which the classical prophetic 
word had been creative. 31 For the writer of the Wisdom of Solomon, 
that word was a revelation, an apocalypsis, in which knowledge of the 
meaning of what was happening was vouchsafed even to Israel’s 
oppressors: 

For the dreams which disturbed them forewarned them of this, 
so that they might not perish without knowing why they 

suffered. 

(Wisdom 18:19) 

Implicit in the catalogues of the history of Israel and her heroes 
found in Ecclesiasticus and the Wisdom of Solomon is located, then, 
an interpretation of the meaning of the Law and the Prophets quite 
different from the meaning seen in that canon by those responsible for 
formulating it down through the centuries that had led to the collapse 
of Israel’s sacred history. In a new situation in which the wisdom tradi¬ 
tion had come to provide a viable theological idiom for Israel, Israel’s 
story was being read in the way in which the tales of the wise men 
were read. Furthermore, the stipulations of the covenant were being 
read in the way in which the instructions of the wise were read, not in 
the way those stipulations were formerly recited cultically as the provi¬ 
sions of the covenant between the sovereign Yahweh and his people. 32 

How the whole character of Israel’s faith had changed, and how 
the meaning of the past had changed, is seen in a passage from Eccles¬ 
iasticus of great importance to what is being discussed here. In a solilo¬ 
quy similar to the one in Proverbs 8 and 9, personified wisdom herself 
speaks. 33 She makes an explicit connection between her function in 
the order of things in the cosmos and Israel’s role as enunciated in the 
historical traditions: 

I came forth from the mouth of the Most High, 

And like a mist covered the earth. 

I established my residence in the heights, 

And a cloudy pillar was my throne. 

The vault of heaven have I alone circuited, 

And in the depths of the abyss have I walked. 
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In the sea’s watery substance as well as all the earth’s dry soil, 
Yes, and in every people and nation have I property rights. 

Among them all I sought a resting place, 

Someone’s territory in which I might lodge. 

Finally the Creator of all gave order concerning me. 

The One who also created me designated a permanent spot 

for my tent. 

For he said, “With Jacob take up residence, 

And in Israel take possession of your inheritance.” 

(Ecclus. 24:3-8) 

Speculation on the nature and function of wisdom in relation to 
Yahweh and to Israel has gone much further in this passage than was 
the case in Proverbs 8 and 9. Moreover, here is an explicit theological 
interpretation of the Israel of which the Law and the Prophets speak 
that is quite different from the interpretation of Israel given in those 
writings themselves. Wisdom pervades every comer of the cosmos. 
She is that in which all things are held together. And her point of 
contact with mankind is that people formed by Yahweh in those events 
of which the old traditions speak. That is the real meaning of the 
enterprise of which “Jacob-Israel” is the proper name. It is in the 
same vein that the passage goes on to interpret the continuing history 
of Israel through the Davidic era after wisdom has paused briefly to 
reassert her priority in Yahweh’s cosmos: 

Before all time, at the very beginning, did he create me, 

And so long as time shall last shall I never go into eclipse. 

In the sacred tabernacle did I do him homage, 

Thus was I established on Zion. 

The beloved city did he designate as my dwelling place, 
Yes, Jerusalem was the focus of my authority. 

Thus did I take root in an honored people, 

Become the inheritance of those 

who are Yahweh’s possession. 

(Ecclus. 24:9-12) 

So far the verbs are in the past tense. Written long after the 
collapse of the times of the patriarchs, Moses, and David, the passage 
is stating the writer’s view of the abiding significance of those times. 
But in the verses that follow next the present tense is employed, and it 
is made very clear that the source of wisdom is now something quite 
definitely identifiable in the world of men: 
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All this is the book of the covenant of God Most High, 
The torah decreed for us by Moses, 

The heritage of the congregations of Jacob. 

Torah fills men with wisdom, (is boundless) as the river 

Pishon, 

As the Tigris in the time of the spring foods. 

It sates them with understanding like the Euphrates (in flood), 
Yes, like the Jordan at harvest time. 

It makes instruction ( paedeia ) shine forth as light, 

As Gihon at the time of grape harvest. (Ecclus. 24:23-27) 

The same kind of thing is said in the apocryphal book of Baruch. 
The connection between Israel’s God and wisdom is stated in lines 
reminiscent of the poem in Job 28: 

Who has gone up into heaven and seized her (wisdom), 

Or brought her down from the clouds? 

Who has travelled over the sea and found her, 

Or will buy her with the finest gold? 

No one knows the way to her, 

Or is even concerned about the path to her. 

But the one who knows everything knows her; 

He found her in his understanding . . . 

This is our God; 

No other can be compared to him. 

He found the way to knowledge in its entirety. 

And gave her to Jacob his servant, 

To Israel whom he loved. 

This is how she came to appear on earth. 

How she took up her abode among men. (Baruch 3:29-38) 

What is then said by way of conclusion to all this exactly parallels 
what was said in Ecclesiasticus about the real meaning of the sacred 
canon of the Law and the Prophets: 

She is the book of the commandments of God, 

And the law that endures forever. 

All who hold her fast will live, 

And those who forsake her will die. Baruch 4:1) 

Thus Israel is no longer defined in Ecclesiasticus and Baruch in 
the same way she was in the ages out of which the canon of the Law 
and the Prophets had come. She is no longer seen as the bearer of 
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an ongoing history which itself is the locus of God’s purposeful activity. 
The situation at the time of the completion of that canon was one in 
which such a history had come to an end, in which Israel found herself 
standing in a void between the time in which there had been such a 
history and the time in which there would be such a history. As that 
void stretched out over decades and then over centuries, it came to 
be filled theologically by available terms that seemed to apply to it, 
terms provided by Israel’s wisdom heritage and the theology implicit 
in it. As the Israelite became increasingly aware of his dislocation 
from a history providing the primary clue to Yahweh’s sovereignity, 
he saw that sovereignity in terms of the wisdom through which his 
individual existence in the cosmos found meaning beyond and in spite 
of the brokenness of Israel’s communal historicity. It was against such 
a background that the Israelite came to a new statement of the meaning 
of that book, the canon, that his broken history had left in his hand. 
The Law and the Prophets came to be read as wisdom literature was 
read, as wise men read the double genre of tale and instruction, as the 
literature of wisdom par excellence, as the truth about the nature of 
things. Wisdom had come to be a synonym of torch, and what a poem 
such as P salm 11 9 celebrates as that which must be the subject of con¬ 
tinual meditation—the torah of Yahweh—is really the same thing 
being praised in Proverbs 8 and 9. 34 

So it was that the narrative from Adam to Moses came to be 
seen as a wisdom tale certifying the validity of the Mosaic instruction 
set down in Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy. So it was 
that the narrative from Johsua to Jehoiachin became the tale preceding 
the instruction to be found in the corpus of the latter prophets from 
Isaiah to Malachi. So it was that the Law and the Prophets as a whole 
became the tale preceding the predominantly didactic materials included 
in the final section of the Hebrew canon, the Writings. So it was that 
commentators such as those whose work has come to light at Qumran, 
could read the prophetic books as revelations of the knowledge of the 
content of that final time which was abstract and trans-historical in a 
sense undreamed of by the prophets themselves. 33 So it was that 
prophecy gave way to apocalyptic, the detailed literary visions of which 
are in terms of their basic genre but the eschatological counterpart of 
the collections of wisdom instruction. The b ook-of Dan iel, for exam¬ 
ple, follows perfectly the pattern of the book of Ahiqar: tales recounting 
the hero’s wise and righteous behavior are followed by the hero’s wise 
instruction. 30 Moreover, the picture of the elect in a book such as 
Daniel is not that of an historical community through which world 
history is being related to the purposes of a living God. It is funda- 
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menally the picture of those “in the know” as to the statically given 
plan of an ineffable Being: “The people who know their God shall 
stand firm and take action. And those among the people who are wise 
shall make many understand” (Daniel 11:32-33). 37 

The world of Ecclesiasticus and Baruch and the later writings 
of Judaism is quite a different world from the one in which the canon 
of the Law and the Prophets had come into existence and reached its 
final form. It is a world in which Yahweh is conceived of in quite 
different terms from those characteristic of the age before the fall of 
Jerusalem to the Babylonians, and in which a quite different meaning 
than the one it originally had has been laid upon the canon of the Law 
and the Prophets. That canon is no longer the aetiology of a present 
era of history itself fraught with meaning, and the theology out of which 
it is read is no longer based on such a view of the canon. The canon 
is now a revelati on of truth in a sense understandable only on the basis 
of that use to which the ancient Near Eastern wisdom heritage was 
put by the Israel of the exilic and post-exilic periods. This is true 
even though various circles might concentrate on various interpretations 
of the truth revealed. Neither the torah mysticism of what was to 
become predominant Judaism nor a good deal besides can be explained 
without reference to the effects wrought by the adoption of wisdom 
theology and by the way in which that theology had come to give a 
new and different meaning to the canon of the Law and the Prophets. 
No less than the Christian community is the Jewish community a suc¬ 
cessor of the community that produced the canon, its relation to that 
earlier community, like that of the Church, being as discontinuous as 
it is continuous. 

III. It becomes increasingly clear that the earliest Christian com¬ 
munity, at least significant parts of it, saw the meaning of Jesus of 
Nazareth in terms of the wisdom theology of which we have been 
speaking. 38 That source common to Matthew and Luke, known in the 
parlance of the critical orthodoxy of New Testament scholarship as 
“Q,” represents a strand in early Christianity, apparently at home 
chiefly in Syria and/or Egypt, which found later expression in the 
recently famous Coptic Gospel of Thomas. Q and the Gospel of 
Thomas are, basically, collections of the “sayings” of Jesus. James 
Robinson has compellingly shown that they represent a genre aptly 
characterized by him as Logi Sophon, and that the connotation of the 
use of such a genre in witnessing to Jesus, as well as much of the 
content of it, is that wisdom is speaking through him. If there be any¬ 
thing to the Gattungskritik done in the present study, we immediately 
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recognize the very ancient antecedents of the genre in question. Its 
basis is the set of instructions so basic to wisdom literature, and it very 
definitely involves a theological idiom implying, logically, a certain 
kind of Christology. 

Furthermore, once that has been recognized, we are able also 
to recognize what Q is doing in the only real narrative it contains, the 
account of the baptism of Jesus with its description of how the Spirit 
had descended upon him then (cf. Luke 3:2b-6, 16-17, 21-22 and the 
Matthean parallels). 30 This account is obviously the tale certifying 
the authenticity of the instruction by which it is followed, having to be 
understood in terms of the presuppositions of the genre with which we 
are dealing in Q. Indeed, Paul’s condemnation of those Corinthian 
Christians who tested their Christian maturity by the impunity with 
which they could curse the earthly, historical Jesus is relevant here. 40 
What Paul seems to be dealing with is an indication that the strand of 
early Christian opinion with which we are dealing here laid its emphasis 
on the Spirit of wisdom in Jesus, taking the human, historical, cruci¬ 
fied and risen man of Nazareth to be incidental to what it was all about. 
The point is that the soil on which Christianity arose was a soil on 
which there could be a wisdom Christology^paralleling exactly that wis¬ 
dom “canonology” described above. 

The main point, however, is that the community which produced 
the New Testament deemed such a Christology inadequate and inar 
curate in its assessment of what had taken place and was continuing to 
take place. That community insisted that what Q had to report about 
Jesus would lead to distortion and total misunderstanding if it be not 
included in the context of what a Mark was saying about him. Robinson 
puts it that the “gnosticizing proclivity (of the genre represented by Q) 
is blocked by Matthew and Luke by imbedding Q in the Marcan gospel 
form.” 41 It may be that the Fourth Gospel has to be understood in 
part as a further attempt to deal with the same problem, an attempt in 
which it is difficult to decide which side came out on top. Given the 
difficulty of that decision, it may be significant in one way or another 
that the New Testament canon places the Fourth Gospel next to the 
Synoptic Gospels, between the two volumes of Luke’s work. In all 
this, and in much more, the earliest Church was insisting that that theo¬ 
logical idiom in which Judaism had come to state the meaning of the 
canon of the Law and the Prophets would not do when it came to witnes¬ 
sing to the meaning of what had got under way in Jesus of Nazareth. 

The point, one coming to it all by the path followed in the pres- 
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ent study would emphasize, is not that the early Christian community 
rejected one idea , one abstract theory, even one Christology in some 
doctrinal sense, for another it deemed better in the abstract. What that 
community is trying to insist in things as different as chapters 9 through 
11 of Romans and Mark and the Acts of the Apostles is that an Israel 
once again exists in the old, canonical sense. A valley of dry bones 
has risen into an identifiable historical phenomenon, a broken communal 
historicity has been repaired. Once again an historical continuum, of 
which the present is a part and the reality of which is traceable to a 
concrete historical beginning, is the locus of God’s contact with men. 
Romans 9-11 and the gospels and the Acts of the Apostles are, in the 
sense in which we earlier used the word of the canon of the Law and 
the Prophets, aetiologies of a present in which men still find themselves 
standing. It was-for this reason that the Christian community could 
“identify,” as we put it today, with the Law and the Prophets on the 
terms out of which the Law and he Prophets had been produced, albeit 
that identification occurred in ways not unaffected profoundly by the 
cuEuraT and religious history of the intervening centuries. If typologi¬ 
cal interpretation in von Rad’s sense was the means of that identifica¬ 
tion, so be it. 42 Whatever we may name it, it was quite a different 
thing from the interpretation we have seen in Ecclesiasticus and Baruch 
and elsewhere. It was different, however, not because the Christian 
community had formulated a different hermeneutical principle, some¬ 
thing that was abstractly orthodox in distinction to something abstractly 
heterodox. It was different because the givenness of events had placed 
that community in the historical situation in which it found itself. It 
was different because that givenness had to take priority over any ideas 
or principles. 

That observation can serve as the basis of our conclusion about 
that meaning laid upon the Law and the Prophets by the wisdom 
theology of which we have been speaking. Biblical theologians of the 
ideological variety always have difficulty dealing with the wisdom litera¬ 
ture of the Old Testament and all that is involved in that literature. 
The wisdom literature has, however, to be dealt with, or we are not 
really dealing with the Old Testament. The significant fact in dealing 
with it, we have maintained, was that the situation in which Israel found 
herself after the fall of Jerusalem in 587 B.C. was such that the only 
empirical history to which faith and theology could appeal was past 
history. Thus, some other medium than that history itself had to be 
found in order to relate it significantly to the present. Yahweh’s sov¬ 
ereignty had to be interpreted in an idiom amenable to the realities of 
a given age, however drastically the use of that idiom may have trans- 
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formed the nature of Israel’s faith. Indeed, and this is the basis of the 
difficulty of the ideological biblical theologians, the adoption of the wis¬ 
dom theology would seem to be a case in which the faith was drastically 
altered by the idiom in which it was interpreted. 

Nevertheless, what has to be said is that, however radically the 
employment of the wisdom heritage as a theological idiom may have 
transformed the character of Israel’s faith and her view of her canon, 
it was responsible for the preservation of the traditions and writings 
produced by that faith in an age in which they could have become so 
irrelevant to present reality as to have been forgotten and lost. The 
plain fact of the matter is that the early Church did have and we do 
have the canon of the Law and the Prophets only because that canon 
was preserved as sacred scripture by those holding the wisdom theology. 
There is, of course, no doubt but that biblical faith in its classical form 
is historically oriented, sees history as the medium of God’s contact 
with men and of his purposeful activity in the cosmos. There is also 
no doubt but that what resulted from the preaching and presence and 
death and resurrection of Jesus of Nazareth was a recovery and a 
resurgence of historically oriented biblical faith in a community in 
which the word “Israel” had to be given a new kind of definition in 
view of what was taking place in real history. Precisely the distinctive 
character of the Christian point of view itself, however, precludes some 
ideological denigration and dismissal of the wisdom theology and the 
influential role it played. For that role resulted in nothing less than the 
preservation of that canon of the Law and the Prophets in terms of 
which the original Christian experience could make sense and be seen 
for the kind of thing it really was. That era in which the wisdom theol¬ 
ogy provided the idiom in which Yahweh could continue to be confessed 
as sovereign Lord of all things and in which the canon of the Law and 
the Prophets could be related to Israel’s broken historicity is itself an 
important part of that total history about which biblical faith requires 
an affirmation in this present era dated in terms of the appearance of 
Jesus of Nazareth. That era finds its significance not in terms of some 
“position” which we are required to accept or reject, but simply in 
terms of the part it played in that total history into which God has 
swept us up. The New Testament is the aetiology of our present, and 
that imparts a different meaning to the Law and die Prophets than the 
one we have been examining. It also sets us free from having to 
choose sides with regard to the meaning wisdom gave to the canon. 
Indeed, it sets us free to be descriptive rather than ideological about 
any part of the total past that has produced us. 
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